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Dr. Rouse's very interesting discussion of classical 
teaching in England, which is concluded in this 
number, was published a short time before the 
meeting of the Classical Association whose recom- 
mendations were given in our previous numbers 22 
and 23. It is made the subject of editorial discus- 
sion in the (English) Journal of Education for 
November 1, 1907. In this discussion the editor, 
while admitting the truth of much of Dr. Rouse's 
arraignment, maintained that the application of 
modern language methods to Latin and Greek 
(which was the main object of Dr. Rouse's con- 
tention) was still little more than 'a dreamer's 
Utopia'. The main reason assigned was that Latin 
is in so very many ideas so far removed from Eng- 
lish that effective conversation in it would be im- 
possible and he added: "Dr. Rouse would be puz- 
zled to express in Latin a sentence that might be 
set to the lowest French class: 'I drank off a cup 
of coffee without sugar, jumped on my byke, and 
just caught the 9.30 express'." Of course in mak- 
ing such a remark the editor delivered himself into 
Dr. Rouse's hands and in a very delightful letter in 
the Journal of Education for Dec. 2, Dr. Rouse re- 
turns to the charge, and insists that the ordinary 
things of life have been much the same during all 
ages and that there is a vast region where Roman 
and modern can meet on equal terms for purposes 
of discussion, 

We are still born and die as our fathers died; 
we live and move and have our being in the same 
world. Had not a Roman eyes? Had he not hands, 
organs, dimensions, sense, affections, passions? Fed 
with the same food (except coffee and a few other 
trifles), hurt with the same weapons (except certain 
hideous machines), subject to the same diseases 
(except appendicitis and influenza), warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as an Eng- 
lishman is? If one pricked him, did he not bleed? 
If one tickled him, did he not laugh? And from 
any one of these experiences it is easy to find ma- 
terial to practise all the chief constructions of Latin 
syntax. 

He then takes up the challenge of the humorous 
editor and meets it with this translation: 
Poto aliquid cufae, cui non sunt sacchara mixta; 

Excipit hinc binis machina nostra rotis. 
Nee mora — propulso pedibus: stant ordine longo 

Ferratae currus in statione viae. 
Sesqui fuit nona hora, et mox abiturus euntem 

Vix tandem currus me excipit inde celer. 
Dr. Rouse perhaps is unaware of the fact that 
birota, which he uses for bicycle, has also been used 



in Senor Ricci's very clever elegies (Classical 
Weekly, p. 50. 

In a subsequent issue of Jan. 3, Mr. Frank Jones 
takes up Dr. Rouse's letter and urges that it is 
really straining the Latin language to make it the 
vehicle of such things as Dr. Rouse translates, in 
despite of the cleverness of it, and that the main 
point is that modern methods should be applied in 
Latin teaching so far as they can, for the betterment 
of the work, without attempting to translate into 
Latin every occurrence of our complicated life. 

I confess to a great amount of sympathy for Dr. 
Rouse's contention. It is a very great pity that 
there is not more viva voce teaching in our High 
School class-rooms. It is not perhaps to be won- 
dered at when nine-tenths of our college teachers 
avoid a Latin word in their class-room like the 
plague, and regard the expression of their thoughts 
in Latin to pupils so impossible as to be absurd. 
Nevertheless, as Dr. Rouse so eloquently urges, the 
Romans were in most if not in all respects like our- 
selves; thought as we do, acted as we do, and lived 
as we do. A good many of our beginners' text- 
books present short oral exercises, a few of them 
couched in the form of dialogues in which the pupil 
must laboriously commit the answers to the ques- 
tions which the teacher either laboriously commits 
himself or reads. But these exercises are too 
trifling to be of any great value. I have myself 
seen the greatest amount of interest excited among 
beginning pupils by a teacher who knew so little 
as to expect her pupils to give her the Latin names 
of familiar objects within and without the class- 
room. The trouble lies in the fact that most of 
our teachers, both high and low, are afraid to em- 
bark on Latin speech. It is as awkward at first 
as German or French would be, but experience 
shows that with a little practice this awkwardness 
ceases. At first even the most simple ideas must 
be mentally translated into Latin; very soon a con- 
siderable apparatus of Latin phrases becomes sec- 
ond nature to the speaker and the mind is left free 
for the rendering of more difficult ideas. Speed 
also soon develops surprisingly. The pupils could 
be taught phrases not only of value for conversa- 
tional purposes, but also exemplifying the more im- 
portant syntactical rules, and in fact, without any 
question, much better progress could be made after 
a while even if the progress at the beginning seems 
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snail-like. Meantime the moral effect on the part 
of the pupils who actually use what they learned 
would be tremendous. 



CLASSICS IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 

(.Concluded from P. 188) 
When we come to the literatures we cannot but 
see how well worth study they are. Latin gives us 
one at least of the supreme poets of the world, and 
its greatest or almost its greatest orator, not to 
mention a number of men of genius who are only 
not first because others are greater. Greek gives 
us the beginnings of nearly all literary forms and 
the greatest masters in most: the first and only 
poets, and first and greatest dramatists, philoso- 
phers, orators, historians, and lyric poets; if our 
own country has produced the greatest dramatic 
genius of the world, he is certainly not the equal of 
the Greeks in artistic finish. Our own literature 
is the only one which can bear comparison with 
these two; we have produced at least two and pos- 
sibly three of the first rank, the rest of Europe at 
most two among them. And those ancient writers, 
I repeat, cannot be understood in any translation : 
the student must get into their atmosphere, so to 
speak, and apprehend their thoughts as they them- 
selves expressed them. The quickening of all men- 
tal power, and of that transcendent faculty of im- 
agination, the love of truth, and the desire to at- 
tain it, all follow from humble study of the an- 
cient literatures. Without them, moreover, it is 
impossible to understand modern life. Our law 
and politics, even our religious organization, grow 
out of Rome; our science, philosophy, poetry, out 
of Greek; and the history of both countries shows 
us the same problems, solved or mishandled, which 
meet us in the Boer War, the Hague Conference, 
the Trade Unions Bill, Small Holdings, agitations 
against the House of Lords, Tariff Reform, and 
the ever-changing passions of a democracy. Who 
shall say that such study is useless? 

But I shall be told, to be useful, this study needs 
a lifetime; we should be glad to have the reward, 
but the price is too heavy. And this is just where 
I join issue, both with those who attack classical 
study, and with the present system of teaching in 
classical schools. To master Greek or Latin per- 
fectly does indeed ask for a lifetime of study; but 
very much less is enough to imbue us with the best 
of the ancient spirit, and to give a sufficient mastery 
for mental exercise. The public schoolboy at nine- 
teen is unable to read a simple Latin or Greek book 
with ease, or to express a simple series of thoughts 
without atrocious blunders; he has learnt from 
his Classics neither accuracy nor love of beauty 
and truth. Further, he is unable to enjoy a good 
English book, or to express a series of thoughts in 
English with clearness and accuracy; he is igno- 
rant of modern languages, of natural science, and 



of mathematics : he hates mental exercise, and 
loves only games and sixpenny magazines. The 
cleverest of such boys have a vast amount of in- 
formation in their heads, but it has not been intel- 
ligently got, I mean got by their own intelligent 
effort. The boy has been fed with it as a baby by 
its nurse, and is helpless without its nurse. Even 
the knowledge which he has, he cannot produce on 
demand : he needs time and quiet, pens and ink, and 
he cannot think quickly and accurately, nor can he 
express his thoughts freely and without self-con- 
sciousness. By a neglect of all subjects of in- 
struction save two, he has not succeeded in master- 
ing these two. For this unhappy result, we have 
to thank early specializing and continued cram, fos- 
tered by a succession of competitive examinations 
for scholarships and certificates. 

Now this system defeats its own end, because 
it goes against nature. No attention is paid to the 
aptness of this or that study to this or that age of 
boyhod, or to the limits of power in early years, 
or to the development of power if properly trained, 
or to the relation of learning to life; no attempt 
is made in particular with language study, to imi- 
tate the methods by which the boy has begun to 
learn his own language, or to use his natural curi- 
osity by leading him in the natural way. From his 
early childhood he is kept too long at a time over 
tasks which he is incapable of understanding, and 
kept from occupations which he can understand 
and love. The boy is bored, wearied, and made 
an unintelligent machine. 

I advocate, then, a return to natural order and 
to natural methods. In bis youth the boy's natural 
powers of observation are keen, of expression vivid; 
he only lacks material. Give him the material by 
observation of what he sees in the world, and by 
filling his mind with delightful stories from fairy- 
land, legend, or history: give this in the easiest way, 
through his own language, and make him use his 
material in expression, which he is quite ready to 
do, helping him and correcting the while. Prac- 
tise his memory by recitation, and his logical faculty 
by calculation or easy geometric problems. Use 
his power of imitation by teaching him French 
orally, not beginning with scientific grammar, but 
with the complete expression of thoughts and de- 
scriptions of acts familiar to him. So far as may 
be, let him act what he says, while he says it. The 
first step taken, adopt the same method with Latin 
— in each case giving him constant repetition to 
impress the memory, but not too much at a time 
so as to burden him unduly; and watch his quicker 
progress and speedier apprehension of the intel- 
lectual side of his study. Again use the same 
method with Greek, and see how your training has 
made him fit for progress, so rapid and so intel- 
ligent as to be incredible to those who have not seen 
it. Finally, see how at the end of his course he 



